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VERONESE AND THE INQUISITION 
HE oft-quoted engraving in a six- 
teenth century publication of 
Adam aiming a musket at ducks 
in a pond in the Garden of 
Eden is scarcely more of an art 
solecism than are some of the 
acknowledged masterpieces of 
great painters of the Renaissance. 
While most of the old masters err anachro- 
nously, some through ignorance or careless- 
hess, some with malice prepense, few ever 
committed to canvas more startling incon- 
gruities than Paolo Veronese, His sole aim in 
art seems to have been the production of a 
striking picture made up of splendid group- 
ing and accessories and exquisite color 
something which should attract the eye, 
any appeal to the inteHect being with him a 
minor consideration. With this decorative 
end always in view, he crowded his illus- 
trations of Scriptural scenes with figures 
in the costume of his own time, posing 
them theatrically around richly laden ban- 
queting tables relieved against a back- 
ground of Greek architecture, and filled his 
foreground with musicians, pages, attend- 





rhe 


ants, dogs, monkeys, birds—anything that 
would aid in producing effect. It mattered 
little to him whether his accessories were 
appropriate to their surroundings or his- 


torically correct; his end was attained if he 
produced an artistic whole that captivated 
the eye of the spectator. 

Among the largest and 
compositions are the so-called 
or ‘“‘ Suppers,’”’ representing Christ and his 
disciples at table. On these pictures, 
painted generally for the refectory of some 
convent, he lavished all the colors of his 
palette, using a Scriptural setting as a 
medium only for the display of the glitter 
and pomp of Venetian life. He had al- 
ready painted a number of similar compo- 
sitions, such as the immense “ Marriage at 
Cana,” the “ Feast in the House of the 
Pharisee,”’ of which there are several ex- 
amples in the Louvre; the Brera at Milan, 
and the Turin Gallery; the “ Supper at Em- 


of his 


most florid 
* Feasts, 


maus,” &c when he was called upon to 
paint a picture for the refectory of the 
Convent of Sts. John and Paul at Venice, 


to replace a ‘‘Last Supper” by Titian, 


























which had been burned This picture 
which measures about 20 by 46 feet, rep- 
resents a table spread in a Corinthian por- 
tico pierced by three arcades, through 
which is seen a street with grand archi- 
tecture, with broad stairways on each side 
separated by balustrades. Christ is seated 
in the middle, facing the spectator, talking, 
with Sts. Peter and John beside him, while 
beyond them and under the side arcades 
are grouped many more guests, who are 
waited on by attendants On the stairs at 
the left are some halberdiers, on those at 
the right servants pass up and down, and 

in the foreground are dogs, dwarfs, &c 
Though an effective piece of decorative 
painting, this work can scarcely be called 
a successful effort at blical illustration; 
and this view of it seems to have been 
take yy the officials of the Holy Office, 
for on the eighteenth day of July, 1578 
Vert was summoned before them to 
rccount for its ir 1ities fter variou 
nterrogatori« regard to his name, pro- 
fe yr & inquisitor asked him 

bluntly 
‘Do you know why you have been sum 
é the reason.” 
} it is.” 

cy nk it in regard to a matter ol 
1d fathers have spoken 
the Prior of the Convent 
Paul, whose name I do 
told me that your Illu 





Magdalen to 


dog 


ordered a 





instead of a 




















be | » tr pi ire 
ofr picture do you speak?”’ 
A pi representing the supper ol 
Chr n the house of Simon.” 
Wher is tn picture 
I ie ref ry f the Brother of 
St ul.”’ 
person hav you repre 
Se ipper of Our Lord Lr 
ul master ci 
5 ther below him i 1 
i t } after the 
ar nar gures which I 4d yt now 
recall 
Ha 1 pa 1 other ipper ] 
‘How many, and where are they? 
‘I have painted one at Verona for the r 
fectory of the reverend monks of St. 
ai er is in the refectory of 
Father of St. George here in Venice; but 
that is not a supper, and has another name. 


l 10ther is in the refectory of St. S« 
istian in Venice, and another in Padua, I 


others.” 


do not recall any 
John and 


‘“‘In this supper made for Sts 
Paul, what does the figure of the perso! 
with the nose-bleed signify?” 

‘He is a servant, whose nose has been 


cident.’ 
armed men ir 
rds?”’ 


marks in 


made to bleed by a 
‘What mean the 
costumes, with halbe 
make a few r‘ 

painters 


‘I must 
tion. We take 
poets and jesters do, and I have accordin 
ly represented the halberdiers, one drinkin 
other eating on the stairs, ready for 
for it seemed to me likely that 
house, rich and 
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vent as T am told he was, would have had 
just such servitors.” 

“And the one clad as a buffoon, with a 
paroquet cn his wrist—why have you put 
him into ycur picture?” 

“He is there as an ornament, besides it 
is customary in such cases.” 

“Who are the persons at 
table?” 

“The twelve Apostles.” 

“ What is St. Peter, the first one, doing?”’ 

‘He is holding a piate to receive what St 
other part of the table.’’ 

“ What is the one next to him doing?’ 

“ He ‘s holding a plate to receive what St. 
Peter shall give him.” 

“ Tell what the third one is doing.’ 

“ He is picking his teeth with a fork.” 

“What persons do you admit were at this 
supper? ”’ 

**T believe that only Christ and His Apos- 
tles were there; but when any space is left 
in a picture I invent figures to fill it.’ 

** Did any one order you to paint Germans, 
buffoons, and such like figures in this pict- 
ure?” 

“\No. But I was given an order to orna- 
ment the saloon as I thought proper, and it 
is large and can contain many figures.”’ 

“Ought not the ornaments which you, a 
painter, are accustomed to put into a pict- 
ure to be appropriate to and in harmony 
with the subject? Or are they left to your 
fantasy, without discretion or reason?’”’ 


Our Lord's 


“TI make my pictures with all the care- 
ful consideration which my skill and my 
judgment demand.” 

‘“‘ Does it, then, seem proper to you thus 


drunken Germans, 


o” 


to represent buffoons, 
jesters, and other tom-fooleries 

“Of course not.” 

“ Why, then, did you do it?” 

“TI did it under the supposition that these 
people were outside the place where the 
supper was.” 

“Do you not know that in Germany and 
other places intested with heresy they are 
accustomed, with their pictures full of non- 
sense, to vilify and turn into ridicule the 
things of the Holy Catholic Church for the 
purpose of teaching false doctrines to 
ple ignorant or destitute of good sense?” 

“IT agree with you that it is bad, but it is 
my duty to follow the examples set by the 
masters.” 


peo- 





Cc 1897, by La Roche, Seattle 
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“What have your masters done? 
thing like this? ’”’ 

** Michaelangelo has represented at Rome, 
in the Chapel of the Pope, Our Lord, His 
mother, St, John, St. Peter, and the celestial 
court, and he has painted all of them naked, 
even the Virgin Mary, in attitudes by no 
means inspired by religion.” 

‘*Do you not realize that in a representa- 
tion of the last judgment it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine clothing, and that therefore 
the artist has had no occasion to paint 
any? What is there in those figures that is 
not inspired by the Holy Spirit? There are 
no buffoons, nor dogs, nor soldiers, nor 
other fooleries. Do you, then, seem to have 
done well in painting your picture in this 
manner? And are you anxious to prove 
that it is either proper or decent?” 

‘*No, most illustrious Signors, I do not 
pretend to prove it; but I did not think I 
was doing wrong. I never took the thing 
into consideration.” 

Veronese’s judges probably took a similar 
view of the case, for they let him off with 
i slight reprimand, and an order to amend 
his picture within three months, Exactly 
what changes were made is not evident, for 


Any- 


the painting, now in the Venice Academy, 
still. exhibits many of the objectionable 
features complained of by the officials of 
the Holy Office. 

It was fortunate for the artist that the 
inquisitors did not take cognizance of his 
‘Marriage at Cana,” painted some ten 


years earlier, for the Convent of St, Giorgio 
Maggiore, in Venice, which they might easi- 
ly have seen. This immense canvas, one of 
the largest pictures ever painted, is 
far more fantastic in grouping and incon- 
gruous in its details than the one which had 
attracted their notice. In it the painter did 
not content himself with putting Bible char- 
acters into Venetian costumes, amid Vene- 
tian surroundings; he actually introduced 
among Christ and His disciples portraits of 
many contemporary persons, among them 
some whose character would scarcely en- 
title them to a place at the board beside the 
Saviour of Mankind. At Christ’s right are 
seated the Sultan Solyman II., Bloody Queen 
Mary of land, Francis I., Charles V., 
ind other sovereigns of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, While on his left are many Cardinals and 
other ecclesiastics, all evidently enjoying 


easel 
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themselves. The bridegroom is Alfonso 
d’Avalos, Marquis del Vasto; the bride, 
Eleanor of Austria, of Charles V. 
and Queen of France. In the foreground is 
grouped a band of musicians, made up of 
the great painters of Venice; Titian plays a 
bass viol, Bassano a flute, Tintoretto a vio- 
loncello, and Veronese himself, clad in 
white, a second Court jesters, 
buffoons, servants, dogs, &c., add their 
quota to the motley assemblage and help to 


sister 


violoncello. 


make a grand and effective composition, 
but one not likely to arouse religious senti- 
ment in him who studies its details, 


> 


This great picture (it measures 21 by 32 
feet) was carried to Paris by the French in 
1797, and retained when time for resti- 
tution after Napoleon's downfall, M. 
Denon having persuaded the Austrian Com- 
missioners in 1815 to take ead of it 
Charles Le Brun’s le Phari 
sien.’ 


of the 


sr ' a Se 
Jie Als dow PLA hein 


the 
came 








It is mow one of the « 
Louvre. 
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BUT THEY DO, NEVERTHELESS, 
The ancient theory of thé livine h 
of Kings” is made manifest in the actions 
ind words of at lea iropean mon 
archs. The phra an do me 
wrong,” is much more po; ir abroad, and 
is a qualification that is e» led to Prince 
and Princesses, even in E ind As with 
the case of master and ave before the 








civil war, in Europe intimacy of a 
culpable nature between a sovereign and a 
lady of the aristocracy invariably regard 
ed as reflecting honor rather than disgrace 
upon the dame in question Princess Jou- 
rieffsky, who was the morganatic wife of the 
late table so- 


Czar Alexander II. is in respe 














ciety in St. Petersburg, as is the Countess 
de Clinchamps in Paris, although er 
bore the Duc d’Aumale two yn ur 
now in the French Arn ind a Scot 
man, who, the ot r day, named E l 1 
Leir apparent a t I mient I 

for divorce, found IY f excon ) l 
trom ociety for ! I I pt l 
surprisin that i I 
from the 


ON THE WAY TO THE KLONDIKE GOLD FIELDS. 


‘The Scales,” at Foot 


of Summit of Chilkoot 


The Summit is 
a Mile. 


Pass. 


Half 
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Stillman K. Wightman, Aged 94. 


yas born 
theretore 
in the 


njam 


He 

nerable and law- 

excellent health, 

ir respective 

*t, they are 

s habits than 
seventy-five years of age 
Although Mr. Wightman is the elder, he 
is one year behind Mr 
from college. He was 
only son and child of the Rev. Freder- 
Wightman, a prominent Baptist clergy- 
At an early age he became a resident 
Middietown, Middlesex County, Conn., 
while there entered Yale College, in 
w Haven, in the Autumn of 1821. He 
graduated with due honors of schol- 
hip in the Autumn of 1825, with his 
then numbering mem- 
f whom he is now the only survivor. 
admitted to the bar in Middletown 
1827, where he spent the next 
ensuing fifteen years in the practice of the 
law, during which time he was attorney 
and counsel for a bank, and for five years 
he was Judge of Probate of the large pro- 
bate district of Middletown. For another 
period of five years he was attorney and 
counsel for the State in and for the County 
of Middlesex, involving the trial in court of 

all criminal actions in the county, 


may 
almost 
regular 


* busing average 


Silliman in enter- 


ind graduating 


seventy-one 


in October, 


Mr. Wightman served as a member of the 
Connecticut Legislature for six years, two 
years as Senator and four years as a Rep- 
resentative in the House. For two years, 
including an extra session, he was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. While a 
member of the House he introduced and 
was chiefly instrumental in carrying 
through two very important bills, one abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt, and the other 
expressly ordering and requiring two or 
more millions of surplus funds received by 
the State from the United States, to be put 
and kept at interest thereafter and the in- 
come to be distributed for the use of the 
common schools of Connecticut. Those 
enactments never have been repealed. 

In the Fall of 1843 Mr. Wightman re- 
moved with his family to this city, where 
he forthwith commenced and still continues 
the practice of law. In May, 1852, he took 
his eldest gon into partnership, and theirs is 
probably the oldest law firm in the city. 

When Mr. Silliman left college he pur- 
sued the study of law in this city in the 
office of Chancellor Kent and his son Wiil- 
iam (afterward Judge) Kent, was admitted 
to the bar in 1820, and has ever since been 
engaged in active practice. He has had a 
valuable clientage, including important cor- 
porations. His practice has been alike 
at common law, in admiralty, and in equity 

in the State and Federal courts, 
including the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Ata pleasant dinner In Delmonico’s, given 
him by leading members of the bar on 


THE TWO OLDEST 


1889—the 


courts and 

eriod. He 
was oneysof the f rs and ;¢ ice Presi 
lent of the New York 
City 

In 1873 the honorary degree of LL. D. wa 

ynferred on Mr. Silliman by Columbia Co!- 
1874 the like degree was con 
him by Yale College. He was for 
twenty years the President of 
the Brooklyn Club, was President of the 
Yale Alumni Association of Long _ Isl- 
and, is a Director of the Long Island His 
torical Society, and a Trustee of Green- 
wood Cemetery. The charter of the cem« 
tery he introduced in the Legislature in 

and has watched the steady growth 
of that great city of the dead whose silent 
inhabitants already number more than 
295,000, He was President of the New Eng 
land Society in Brooklyn from tts organiza 
tion in 1880 until 1886, when he declined a 
re-election, For many years he was one of 
the Board of Managers of the House of 
Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents in New 
York, 

Mr. Silliman has always taken an active 
but limited interest in politics; has been a 
delegate to National and State Conventions, 
and as far back as 1839 was a member of 
the convention in Harrisburg which nomi- 
nated the first Gen. Harrison for the Presi- 
dency and John Tyler for the Vice Presi- 
dency. In 1842 he was selected by the 
Whigs of the Second District (then con- 
sisting of Kings, Richmond, and Rockland 
Counties,) as their candidate for the Twen 
ty-elghth Congress, and led the ticket at 
the polls, but the Democrats carried the 
election by a small majority. He repre- 
sented Kings County in the Legislature as 
far back as 1838, and was appointed by 
President Lincoln to the office of United 
States Attorney for the Bastern District in 
1865. 

In 1872 he was appointed by the Governor 
and Senate as a member of the commission 
for proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the State. In 1873 he was nominat- 
ed by the Republican Party as its candi- 
date for the office of Attorney General of 
the State, and received a flattering sup- 
port at the polls, though the Democrats car- 
ried their State ticket, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, 

An interesting episode of Mr. Silliman’s 
early career wag an interview that he had 
with Aaron Burr. In an address delivered 
at the Delmonico dinner previously alluded 
to, Mr. Silliman spoke of this episode as 
follows: 


ege, and in 
ferred on 


more 


than 


L838, 


“Col. Burr’s personal appearance was re- 
markable. His black eyes were keen and 
penetrating. He was small in stature, and 
slender, yet very formal, dignified, re- 
served, and stately in his bearing. Wheth- 
er in the courtroom, the street, or else- 
where, he seemed isolated and alone, I once 
called on him with Dr. Hosack, who was 
the surgeon in the duel between Gen, Ham- 
ilton and Col. Burr, and passed an hour 
with him at his house in Reade Street, (in 
the rear of the Stewart Building,) and was 
impressed by the grace and elegance of his 
manners and the ease and interest of his 
conversation, which, however, was captious 


LIVING GRADUATES OF 
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Benjamin D. Silliman, Ag 


YALE COLLEGE. 


that h 
write a his 
had, 
hand tran ribed 
which he then had act 
much 


tory ol 
end (when 


own 


manuscript, wit 
h he 


had colle 
destroyed, 
sufficient 
luc him to renew 
t was, more 


lo or that 


had intere in the 
ver, 
world had adopted the 
that it preferred t belle 


) 
that lie rather thar 


now 


adhere to 


the truth.” 
Both Mr. Wightman 
have kept pace with the progress of 
The friendship formed by these 
in their college days has never been broken 
In the matter of physical act 
very much alike, and they 
visit each other in their 
and sociably 
o.d times, 


and Mr 


two ene 


ivity they 


respective offi 
exchange recollectio f 
HARL D. | 


rs — 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


A contemporary states that it is : 
convicted murderer in the 

States than an innocent man, and submits 
these data as proof: Not one convicted 
murderer in fifty is hanged or killed by el 
tricity; of the men lynched a much larger 
proportion than 1 in 50 was innocent. We 
nave no means at hand for verifying thes 
figures, nor are we able to determine 
what proportion of the population are con 
victed murderers or what proportion are un 
justly executed. The conclusion, merely 
from casual observation, seems plausible; 
the logic is sound. Still, if it be not too 
optimistic, we should like some more data 
to guide us. 


be a 


%% 


Just before the fall of the 
garian Cabinet of Count Badeni, the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph was in Budapest to 
sit for his statue in the studio of the Hun- 
garian sculptor Georges Zala What he 
said there seems now to have striking 
nificance. After the first sitting the Bmpe 
or was informed that it would be necessary 
for him to come again. Said the sculptor: 
‘*T feel that in my first sketch I made your 
Majesty look old; I would make the face 
younger.” “Let it alone,” said the Em- 
peror. “I am an old man. Nevertheless I 
will come again, since you desire it.” 
Francis Joseph went to the studio on the 
following day; he turned the conversation 
toward art, and expressed his opinion thus: 
‘*Above all I admire beauty and illusion 
Realism makes me shudder. A little illu 
sion is worth more than pure truth.” Zala 
took the hint. Recently the Unterhaus in 
Vienna has not been so indulgent. 

* 


Austro-Hun- 


*e 

There is no doubt in the minds of think- 
ing persons who have visited the public 
schools of Germany, France, and Italy that 
too much patience and time are used here 
on the stupid minority. In Germany the 
children who have abnormal brains are put 
in classes by themselves, where a special 
teacher with plenty of patience is assigned 
to stimulate and guide their lagging minds; 


caugti 
moder! 
is made 
cement 


tion 
sociolo 

been 
helter, am 
ral apprecia- 


; that lux 


na 
ording to 
conquest, 
it is deter ition; if, 

natural 


how- 
sonsequent of in- 

of the development of the 
broadening of human nature, it 
And that is the difference 


1dvar%n ment 


tween Rome in the ¢ime of A 


€ 
America in the time of McKinley 


gustus and 


* * 
. 


has not yet produced an apparatus 
for the transmission of thought per se. Fifty 
years ago it would have been deemed impos- 
to transmit words by the electric wire. 
To-day we have the telephone; and the 
nearer an actual fact 
was half a century ago. 
required are -proper trans- 
receivers for the sensorum of 
When these are invented, 
thought transference will be possible. Peo- 
ple will then be able to communicate not 
with the brains of the living, but with 
The possibilities will 
reli n itself will hang on the 
fluid of the wire. It is a well-known 
that certain tissues of the 
multiply after death; it is 
known that brain corpus- 
levelop normally for a given 
period after the heart has ceased to beat. 
If they develop they must have thoughts 
What are these thoughts? Certainly not of 
the present; for no senses take impressions 
to the sensorum; they must be of the past, 
or perchance, of that grand, infinite, invis- 
ible future that some persons have said 
they beheld on the brink of the grave. 


Science 


sible 
thought machine i 
than the telephone 
The only things 
mitters and 
the brain. 


only 
those of the dead. 
be infinite; 
subtle 
scientific fact 

body grow and 
not so generally 
cles live and 













extended review of the theat- 
rical incidents of last week is 
called for. That awful play en- 
titled ‘“ Alexandra,’’ with its 
dreary wastes of “aside” and 
soliloquy, its preposterous plot, 
its wretched setting and bad 
acting, one is only anxious to forget. Miss 
Ada Rehan’s return for the Winter, and the 
recurrence, briefly, of Mr. Daly’s beautiful 
setting of “‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
suggest no comment beyond the words of 
praise that have been written scores of 
times. An Irish romantic play of the fa- 
miliar pattern, used to popularize the large 
brogue and small singing voice of a senti- 
comedian, is not the kind of thing to 
ponder over “The First Born” is here 
again, to be sure, and the pictorial charm 
and actuality of this are worth insisting 
upon again It is simple, novel, vigorous, 
and splendidly effective; it is a bit of every- 
day truth in an unconventional poetic set- 
ting, and its effect is akin to that produced 
by the reading of one of Kipling’s stories 

for instance, “The House on the Wall.” 
But Mr. Powers’s interesting counterfeit of 
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2 queer day’s experience in Chinatown is 
now sociated with Mr. Roeder’s suffi- 
ciently clever ver of “ L’Eté de St. Mar- 
tin,”’ first acted here yme years ago by 
Mr nt pupil and already merely a 
pretty que ind with some London mu- 
sic-hall songs rendered by Miss Lottie Col 
lins; an t what is there to say? 
f i vital subject still, how 
1¢ nd the Butterfly ” 
| t 1 n n 
it, w i f uncon 
mor I retur ) 
tor 
I 
ad n 








ad 


ing of Faulding’s remark that his master ts 
dressed in mourning. Dressing for a duel 
with pistols is not in the routine of even 
our veriest “ swells,” and-the good folks 
who support theatres here do not know any- 
thing at all about the ethics of duels. The 
duel in “ The Princess and the Butterfly’ 
is, indeed, a pity. The play fairly goes to 
pieces with it. But, no matter; four acts of 
Mr. Pinero’s five-act play keep the specta 
tor alert, bright eyed, always just ready t 
smile, if not actually laughing, yet with a 
occasional sympathetic throbbing of thé 
heart. For four acts this whimsical, lifé 
like, sentimental, ironical, pictorial play | 
absorbingly interesting, and you cannot say 
much more than that of * Hamlet.” 

A second hearing of this work does no 
lessen one’s liking for it. It is, indeed, the 
kind of a play one may see three or four 
times without wearying. Like “ The Ca 
inet Minister” and “‘ Lady Bountiful,” it 
is not quite a- masterwork; I should no 
class it with ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
and “The Benefit of the Doubt”; 
contains passages that have not been 
passed in any English prose comedy T 
third act, from the first uniqu ur 
emotional love scene, with its 
notement of character and ten 
easy flow of wit, its fine anti; 
you will not find the equal of, 
lieve, if you go through all t 
comedies worthy of preservat 
gentleman’s library,”’ away back 
Double Dealer.’”” Let us make no 
about Mr. Pinero. Robertson, 
Soucicault, (in his best Irish 
Jones, Grundy, Bronson Howard, A 
Thomas, and some others have 
plays, which, merely as plays, are a 
as ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly 
better than it. But in this particular fleld 
of social satire, comedy depicting high life 
in his own era, Pinero has positively had no 
peer since Congreve. Most of thi I 
actually literature. But then there is much 
nonsense current about the divorce of drar 
and literature; that is to say, if 
the contemporary novéls and biographi 
and volumes of € ys are literature One 


only needs to have a short inning at re 


> 
n 














viewing books to learn that the few drama- 
tists write as well as the many nov st 
Of course most stage entertal Low 





that the theatre is so grossly overworked to 
tickle the fancy of a multitude that seems 
» lack illusions and imagination and any 








rt f artistic susceptibility, are quit 
hy of crit sm But a dramat ea 
not y half finished, which has pt 
TI Prin s and the Butterfi 
s | ple,” ** The Little M 
i I The First Born,” and *‘ An Amer 
tiz 3 rich in good plays 
I am dwelling on the meri of 


SCENE IN “HIS LITTLE DODGE.” 


An Experiment in Hypnotism. 
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BABBIE AND GAVIN DISHART. 
Maude Adams and Robert Edeson 
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A Religious Piay at Canterbury 


Aaron Woodhull 
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an actor 

was an intrusive 
Stage, were many 
demeanor was alway 
his self-respect was exaggerated, and he 
was naturally indignant one night when 
his manager asked him to go before the 
curtain and apologize for the absence of a 
mere dancer whose name was on the Dill 
He complied as follows ‘Ladies and Gen 
tlemen: ‘I am desired by the manager to 
inform you that the dance intended for this 
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and often bright. 
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From The Theatre. 
Forbes Robertson as Hamlet. 
Photo by W. & D. Downey, London. Copyright, 
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ght is obliged to be postponed on account 
Rollau having dislocated her ankle 
wish to goodness it had been her neck.” 


The Wasps of Aristophanes. 

The recent performance of “The Wasps’ 
Aristophanes at Cambridge (Eng.) Uni 
sity was, in some way, a new depart- 

Comedy is generally avoided by college 
ommittees. The Greek tragedies never 
ld, but a foot “ note”’ five pages long 
juently fails to make a joke of Aristoph 

Nevertheless, the recent 

have been 

repre 
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experiment seems to 
was the elaborate 
“The Acharnians ” at the 
Pennsylvania some years 

up-to-date youth Bdelyc 
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and his imitation of ancient 
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Arthur Roberts has lately done. 
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ery picturesquely treated 
re a Greek chiton, with a tall, exa 
tated from that of a wasp, projecting 
m his waist. This was “ practicable,’ 
“ould be twisted round when the actior 
show the sting. TI 
s, of a gauze-like material, partly gold 
colored, were so arranged that th 
be raised or depressed by the actor 
and some of the tableaus wher 
ere all expanded at once were pretty 
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is common propert th 


to every one who can translate 
sentence or turn French vers 
or blank verse fe did that kin 
wholesale in the de f ‘*‘ Bo» 
*‘ Lisette et la Chamt é 
Spitalfields Weaver,’ ‘ Brur 
Porter’s Knot,’ ‘Le Cr 
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Time’s Whirligig and Henri Becque. 
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‘The Rave: 


déon, with 


Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet. 


MAY IRWIN AS THE COUNTESS DE CAGIAC, 


In 


The resemblance to a wasp was further 
carried out by a head drop, modeled from a 
wasp’s head, but so treated as to show the 
actor’s face. 

The incidental music was successful. The 
overture was bright and “ waspish’"’; in- 
deed, the shakes sustained by the first vio- 
lins in the opening bars reminded one al- 
most unpleasantly of the stinging creatures. 

English Dispute Over “Le Pater.” 

Francois Coppée wrote a dramatic poem 
in one act called “ Le Pater,” (which is to 
say ‘“‘ The ‘ Pater Noster,’” or “The ‘ Our 
Father,’ "’) the public performance of which 
was prohibited in Paris, first, because it 
dealt too plainly with an incident of the 
Commune of 1871, and, secondly, because its 
performance required the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer on the stage. The little play 
was translated into English verse by Mau- 
rice Francis Egan, and acted here at Daly's, 
but in London it has never been seen. Late- 
ly announcement was made that Mrs. Ber- 
nard Beere would return to the stage in an 
Mnglish version of “‘ Le Pater,’’ whereupon 
Mr. John Hare proclaimed that he held the 
English acting rights and would enjoin Mrs. 
Beere’s performance. Half a dozen adapt- 
ers have now come forward with versions 
of Coppée’s piece which they claim to have 
legal right to produce. “ Because,’’ says 
Clement Scott, “the poet printed the play 
in The Paris Figaro, it is assumed that ‘ Le 


“The Swell Miss Fitzwell.” 


professionally several times, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson never made a very strong im- 
pression. In London, however, he has been 
held in high esteem for many years His 
portrayal of Hamlet, as might have been 
expected by any person who ever saw him 
act, is marked by keen intelligence and good 
taste and is free from all extravagance. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who has been his 
Ophelia, secured her first triumph in “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and afterward 
put life for a few weeks into ‘“‘ The Notori- 
ous Mrs. Ebbsmith,” the performances of 
which, when she withdrew, went to pieces. 


Elizabethan Stage Art. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society of London 
is devoted to an “ educational work,” which 
seems to be somewhat whimsical and im- 
practical It gives occasional performances 
of Lu7abethan plays in as nearly as pos- 
sible the way those works were originally 
performed. For instance, ‘‘ The Tempest ” 
was lately acted or declaimed from a bare 
stage or platform with an upper stage or 
balcony for the masque and the comings 
and goings of Ariel and the other spirits, 
and with dresses copied from prints of a 
masque of the period. The old English mu- 
sic was rendered by viol and virginal, pipe 
and tabor. There was no break in the 
representation because the text in the quar- 
tos is not divided into acts and scenes. But, 
on the other hand, the performance was 
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From The Theatre. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Ophelia. 


Photo by W. & D. Downey, London. Copyright, 
1807. 























Adolphe Adam. 


* ECTOR BERLIOZ, the “ Titanic 
lark”’ of the art world, made 
this definition: ‘‘ Music, the 
art of moving intelligent men, 
gifted with special and prac- 
ticed organs, by combinations 
of sounds.”” It is plain that 
Berlioz never attended a Sunday night 
concert in the City of New York. No, he 
was just an idealistic Frenchman, and 
dreamed great tone-visions which he could 
never quite fully tell to the world, and 
thought the composition of music one of 
the most important in which the 
human intellect could engage 

If he had lived in New York and attended 
a few Sunday night concerts he would 
have learned a number of valuable fact 
for example, have heard his own 
* Racoc march performed and might 
have discovered that his novel treatment of 
the Hungarian National thems 1 treatment 
zy when they 
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son” to make them funnier. Johnson has 
invented the mammoth, all-star, Sunday 
night concert. To the genius of Maurice 
Grau we owe the introduction of the all- 
star cast in opera. People came from miles 
around just to see the line-up at the end 
of the second act of ‘Les Huguenots” 
Nordica, Melba, Scalchi, Jean de Reszke, 
Edouard de Reszke, Maurel, and Plancon— 
the strongest operatic rush line ever seen 
on the field of art. Now Johnson has a 
Sunday night combination of Ysaye, Pugno, 
Plancon, and Seidl, and we shall have 
Gerardy added. 

You enter the Opera House at 8:10 amid 
a panting, pushing, struggling crowd. You 
fight one brief and furious round at the 
programme table with three fat women, a 
doll-faced, blue-eyed fairy from one of the 
comic opera shops, and half a dozen tall 
men arrayed in every conceivable style 
from civilized evening dress to brown 
checks and a red necktie. You get a pro- 
rramme, join the other fellows in a guards 
back formation, and break through the op- 
posing line. 

You find yourself in the middle of a hu- 
man whirlpool. People are spinning around 
like tops, while a polite usher is straining 
every nerve to get a look at their seat 
checks and send them to the doors nearest 
their aisles. Finally you arrive inside the 
auditorium, where you perceive that not 
more than two-thirds of the seats are oc- 
cupied, while men and women are standing 
up six rows deep behind the brass rail at 
the rear of the chairs. They extend across 
the heads of the aisles and after a few 
fruitless efforts to induce some one to 
move aside and let you go to your seat, you 
rudely force your way through, amid a 
heavy fire of indignant and haughty stares. 

The empty third of the seats fills up 
slowly during the first half of the concert. 
Some of the occupants do not arrive till 
nearly 10 o'clock. These always go out 
igain before the last number 

You sit and wait, while all around you 
are the rustle of programmes and subdued 
3 onstantly murmuring “ Plancon,”’ 
Seidl,”” “* Ysay " &. No one says 
Mendelssohn,” **‘ Gounod,” or ve 
They were only tailors who cut garments 
of glory to fit the great men of the evening. 
The members of the orchestra appear and 
the lights grow bright. A side door opens 

nd a man with smooth face and bushy 
black hair comes out. He wears evening 
dress with a white waistcoat and a black 
! That is Seidl. Every one ap- 
plauds, and Mr, Seidl plays on the orchestra 
vith a little stick. The programme says it 























tossini 





is Beethoven's ‘“*‘ Egmont” overture. That 
makes no difference. You are there for 
Seidl, and him you applaud. He bows as if 





not think either you or your ap- 
plause were equal to the occasion and goes 
ff the stage Everybody in the audience 
bursts into a great buzz of conversation, It 
is all about Seidl. 

After a few moments of this talk, the 
loor opens once more and Seidl reappears, 
followed by a fat man with a heavy black 
beard, short arms, and eyeglasses it is 
Pugno. He marches over to the piano, 
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Pianist. 
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many of the great masters rest 
labors. The honored musician in 
Joseph Weigl, (1766-1846,) who, 
in Hungary, spent most of his 
Kaiserstadt. He left many operas; |} 
haps the best known being “ Dic 
Familie.’ 
Jose 
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Since criticism does not comprise elementar 
for or is not directly associated with all 
elements of human nature as art is; since it 
not art, as it cannot rise into general, concret 
ind optimistic expression, on account of its tota 
lack of synthesis; It does not belong to the 
principle of negation or disintegration; in fact, 
belongs to no principle known in art nature 
Lacking all immediateness, all elementality (ever 
that of intellectuality); being incapable of disin 
tegrating without destroying the very existence 
of the spirit that alk in its completenes ft 
ynthesi and analysis can create, mediate, and 
crystallize out of human nature into art, it car 
be categorized 


Mr. Bennett says “this is 
when only half understood.” It is my pro 
found hope that my Boston colleagues will 
read this extract and stop practicing such 
an art. But in the face of Boston musi 
criticism I defy Mr. or Herr Feininger to 
prove that this art does not belong to the 
principle of negation. Why, every one of 
those Boston scribes can sing “Son lo 


spirito he nega.”’ Bolto’s ‘ Mefisto- 
fele.”’ 


es, 


even 


serious, even 


See 


Dyck, the tenor, 
ady of Quality’ in Berlin with dis 
He tried to subdue a re 

fractory horse, was thrown and injured so 
that he will not be able to appear for some 
time. Or is his press agent already “‘ work- 
ing the cable” preparatory to his début In 
America? AgsTI grow old, I grow more and 
more suspicious of people who call them 
selves artists, W. J. HENDERSON. 
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Edwin Walther, Second Violin; 


Herman Beyer-Hane, Violoncello. 


PARISIAN JOURNALISTS. 


In America editors and reporter 
alled ‘‘ newspaper men ”’; in Paris 
illed ‘* journalists.’’ The pseudo-lite 
ere bemoan the fate that not jour 
In Paris all sensational news i rid 
la Américaine, These are 
Much has been said about 
yellow journalism "’; some of the 
uttered are true; some probably are 
But admitting the worst, Ameri 
in newspaper work is far behind the so 
called “ journalism" of Paris in moral de 
pravity. Here the administration of a 
newspaper forces its employes to tell 
lies sometimes, and they do it with the con- 
ciousness that they are doing their duty 
by their employers; there the employes 
force their paper to lie, and they do it with 
the consciousness that they are filling their 
with the lucre of blackmail. Here 
L young man goes into newspaper work for 
what his writing and for news" are 
legitimately worth to who hire him 
In Paris he goes into “ journalism”’ for 
what he can make on the outside by black 
nailing persons whose he knows 
Here one is paid to put In news; there one 
is paid to keep it out. There is not a paper 
n Paris that is not bribed by the publish 
of books and the “directors” of thea- 
tres, while the society reporter reaps a 
handsome harvest off his knowledge of the 
skeletons in the closets of the noblesse in 
Faubourg St. Germain. The revelations 
Max Lebaudy case of two years ago 
howed all this; the Dreyfus has con 
firmed it. A murderer and traitor is at the 
head of one of the most popular sheets in 
Pa he makes millions by dropping his 
title and attacking society; in private he 
lives like a prince. Many of his confréres 
cannot boast of a similar record; they have 
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NEW YORK WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


wm HAT this is a women’s century 
seems in nothing to be so strong- 
ly emphasized as in the women’s 
clubs. They show more clearly 
than anything else the wide di- 
versity of women's interests, in- 
terests which it is felt need the help of or- 
ganization to bring them to fruition. They 
cover too, a startlingly wide range. There 
are political clubs, suffrage clubs, clubs for 
women of the stage, and women who write; 
study clubs of various kinds, clubs for the 
study of children, art clubs, philanthropic 
and literary organizations, and almost 
everything, even to one of the very latest 
organization of women, the Women’s Klon- 
dike Expedition Syndicate. 

There is some earnest thought or purpose 
at the root of all these bodies of women, 
and there are perhaps only two Interests 
which women might promote that are not 
generally represented, and these are do- 
mestic and social interests. There may be 
reason for this. Women feel that their do- 
mestic interests are always present with 
them, and that they can best develop them 
along their own individual lines of experi- 
ence, and as a woman’s society life goes 
along hand in hand with all her other inter- 
ests and the presence of men ¢ ry, 
clubs of a domestic nature have recently be 
come more numerous. 
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The word club has come to mean an egoistic 
organization, though there is no thought of 
that in the true meaning of the word, and 
for that organization of women 
which come together with a broad, deep 
frequently 
name, calling themselves 
leagues. The New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is said 
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nelude 30,000 women. This does not in- 
clude all the women’s organizations of the 
Greater New York, and it is very probable 
that these alone would include quite as 
many and that number would far exceed 


that if the organizations of women in the 
different churches were included, But they 
are not. That work occupies a fletd by it 


self, and a vast one. 
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Sorosis dates its birthday back to 1868 
There wer mber of bright women who 
held oc meetings in the parlors of 
th irm i "S Alice and Phoebe 
Cary There were Jennie June (Mrs. Croly,) 
the pioneer newspaper woman; Fanny Fern 
Kate Field, Mr Charlotte Wilbour, and 
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ive Association of New York is one of the 
hardest working clubs in New York, as well 
as in the country. Other societies of a simi- 
lar name and work have sprung up, and the 
health society has won a National charac- 
ter. It is purely a working society, and 
has not hesitated to approach civie authori- 
ties and present its work at Albany to ob- 


tain needed reforms. The work began as 
a private preventive measure by a little 
band of women living in Beekman Place, 
whose life was made unbearable by un- 
pleasant odors proceeding from sources 
which were a menace to health. Among 


these women was Mrs. Ralph Trautman,who 
was the first President of the organization, 
and has held the position ever since. Mrs. 
Trautman is a woman of remarkable execu- 
tive ability, and those milder 
qualities which do so much to preserve the 
equanimity of the members of a large body 
of any kind. 

The troubles of which the women on the 
hill complained were as nothing to the suf- 
fering from the same causes of the people 
on lower ground in the tenement houses. 


possesses 


Through their efforts model abattoirs were 
built, fat-rendering establishments were 
done away with, the disposal of garbage, 


the care of stables, condition of bakeshops, 
exposed vegetables and meat, and the un- 
cleanly practises of people in public build- 
ings and street cars have received the at- 
tention of the members of the society. They 
have been working now for thirteen years 
and have accomplished much against many 
discouragements. 

The Professional Woman's League is a 
comparatively young organization, which 
has accomplished a large work. It is one 
of the few organizations in the city which 
has a clubhouse. It includes among its 
members women of the stage of all degrees 





f prominence, other professional women 
and women in private life. It has many 
classes where different valuable accom 


plishments are taught for a nominal price, 
has a large library and regular meetings, 
which make it unique, as they are held the 
year through. Mrs. A. M. Palmer is the 
President. There is a large membership 
The X. L. M. Club, of which Mrs. Alma 
Calder Johnston is the President, with the 








Little Mothers’ Aid Association, of which 
she is the first Director, was the outcome 
of a beautiful idea of Mrs. Johnson and 
they do an incalculable amount of good 
TI thought came to Mrs. Johnston from 
seeing one of these littie mothers of the 


unable to go to school, unable 
anything but 
mother wa 


tenements, 
to play, 
care of the 


unable to do take 


baby while the 











away. From this came annual festivals and 
pleasure for the children visits to the 
home and now permanent headquarters 
where innumerable little mothers are taught 
to sew and cook, and are helped in many 
Ways The X. L. M.’s are the ex-Little 
Mothers, the girls who have grown old 
enoug go out themselves to work, and 
Mrs ston and her associates still kee 

a watchful eye upon them, and for them are 
the evening classe the pleasure and 1 

eneral helpfulness which th rec 





years before 
The Knickerbocker Chapter of the Daugh 
ters of the 


of that 


Revolution is one of the branch 


patriotic organization which is car 


rying on its work along somewhat indi 
vidual lines. Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham, its 
Regent, has long been associated with the 


Revolution 


officer 


Daughters of the 
mber and 


work of the 
both as a private me 
























of the general society. As a und 
ypular society woman she has i 
leading member of its social side. > work 


of the chapte’ is along the 
line as that of the main body 
The Sociecy for Political Study was organ 


same 


gener 
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ized for the purpose of obtaining an under- 
standing of the Government of the country 
in all its forms. It has a membership of 
about 200. The Rev. Phoebe Hanaford is 
the President, and Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Klake the honorary President. Mrs. Hana- 
ford is well known as a member of Sorosis 
and other large organizations, for her study 
of parliamentary law, and as an author out- 
side her reguiar ministerial duties. 

An interesting New York organization is 
the Town and Country Club, of which Mrs. 
Florence Ives is the founder and President. 
This is a proprietary club, having members 
in and outside of the city. The former 
visit the club for tea after shopping, take 
their luncheons there, and have parcels de- 
livered, and the out-of-town members make 
it their home during their stay in the city. 

The Metropolitan Trained Nurses’ Club 
represents a great deal. It is also one of 
the few clubs with a clubhouse, now a 
double one, and one of the prettiest and 
most daintily furnished in the city. It Is 
a residence club, at 104 West Forty-first 
Street, and members are always there 
ready for calls from physicians and patrons 
Only nurses may become mem 
bers, membership means a_ certain 
profession. It was organ- 
Willard, who is its 


first-class 
and 
standing in the 
ized by Mrs. M. H. 
President, and works in co-operation with 
the Home Bureau Registry, on Forty-sec- 
ond Street, where delicacies for the sick aré 
provided, and of which Mrs. Willard is the 
proprietor. Mrs. Willard is a clever soci 
ety woman, one of the few who have made 
a success of practical affairs. 

A new organization is the College W< 
Club. Its object is to assist 
and to helpful relations 
between college women It holds four after 


college 


man’s 


students promote 


noon and two evening meetings during the 
vear, all of a socia! nature, but with literary 
features at the afternoon meetings The 


resident, Miss Jeanne C. Irwin-Martin, 
a clever and accomplished young woman, a 
and musician, and a j 
patriotic societies through an tor 
Revolutionary days 
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Felix Adler was the nucleus of the So 
for the Study of Child Nature It isa s 
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was founded in 1886. It is really an older 
organization, for it was the direct successor 


of the New York Woman Suffrage 
Society, which was founded in 1870. Mrs. 
Blake was the Chairman of the Executive 


Committee of the Society, and it has been 
the inspiration of both bodies. ‘‘ Defeated 
day by day, but unto victory born,” is the 
motto of the league. This refers to the 
regular suffrage work, but the league has 
done other things. It has worked for police 
matrons, women physicians for the insane, 
was active in procuring to married women 
property rights, and power to make a will, 
and has worked for other good causes aside 
those for which it was formed, and 
which are so well known. 

The Associate Alumnae of the Normal 
College is one of the most important bodies 
connected with educational institutions. It 
represents, with its nearly 1,500 members, a 
great force. One of its practical works is a 
Settlement East Seventy-second 
Street. It paper, which appears 
monthly, and carries on science and litera- 
ture classes Its President is Dr. M. Au- 
gusta Requa, s Supervisor of Physical 
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Miss Jeanne C, Irwin-Martin, 
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Fra € Eliza 1 Cook was born in Eng- 
a range to say, her family were 
Irish Quakers. Her girlhood wa pent in 


kshire. At a very early age she married 
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Author of ‘‘ The Beth Book." 
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an officer in the English Navy, who was 
a widower with two children. As Mrs. Mc- 
Fall she followed her husband’s fortunes 
and spent her young married life in various 
foreign countries. As a girl she wrote 
verse and stories. Her first accepted story 
was for an English juvenile publication, 
“ Aunt Judy.” Sarah Grand as a pen name 
she assumed at the start. “Ideala” was 
published in 1888, followed by “ Singularly 
Deluded.” There is good evidence that al- 
though at the outset her fiction drew at- 
tention, Sarah Grand found some difficulty 
in placing “The Heavenly Twins” with a 
publisher. In 18938 the fastidious Spectator 
wrote a full column about “ Ideala,” and 
in the same year The London Chronicle 
gave “Singularly Deluded’’ much praise. 
This latter book was published by the 
Blackwoods, The romance which brought 
the author most conspicuously before the 
public was *‘ The Heavenly Twins,” issued 
first by Cassell in 1893. The Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co, published “Ideala” in 
1893, ‘Our Manifold Destinies” during 
the same year and “Singularly Deluded"” 
in 1894. Sarah Grand’s last work is “ The 
Beth Book,” just issued by the Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co, 

Sarah Grand is a remarkably handsom¢ 
woman, with light hair, blue eyes, and of 
a commanding presence The name she 
has selected is the one used exclusively by 
those who are her intimates, and she signs 
“ Sarah Grand” to all her correspondence. 
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THE WORLD’S BIGGEST BOOK. 


The Chinese Department of the British 
Museum Library contains a single work 
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kind; 4, writings relating to inanimate 
Nature; 5, writings relating to philosophy, 
and 6, writings relating to political economy. 


malady ion 
A PIONEER EDUCATOR. 


Seventy years ago this November Dr. 
Charles BE. West, now of Brooklyn, but then 
a boy of eighteen in Pittsfield, Mass., began 
teaching. That was probably not an impor- 
taht event at the time, but in looking back 
upon it and finding that In the intervening 
period Dr. West has taught 1,000 boys and 
15,000 girls, devoting sixty years to actual 
teaching besides doing a variety of other 
things in an educational way for himself, 
and is still hale and hearty and enjoying 
life, the début of that youth seems to have 
been the beginning of an interesting his- 
tory 
The boy who commenced at eighteen to 
teach the district school continued that 
work while he was In the academy and in 
college, began to teach In a privs school 
near Albany !tmmediately after leaving col- 
lege, was importuned into taking a class of 
boys to teach when he went to Albany to 
law, and began with a class which 
loped into the Albany Classical School 
was Professor of Natural History in 
‘ollegiate Institute of the State, later 
me Principal of Rutgers Female Insti 
few York, continued his work in 
f and finished his 
! 1 for girls, the 
H thts Seminary. The first 
Yollege Dr 
West laid out before the college had Itself 
materialized, 

Dr. West studied law and medicine and 




















CHARTRAN’S ACCEPTED DRAWING FOR THE FRONTISPIECE OF 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
MUSICAL 


no fewer than 5,020 volumes. 


which ox iple 
é Chinese 


This wonderful production of t 
press was purchased a few years ago for 
£1,500, and is one of only a very small num 
ber of copies now in existence, says a writer 
in London Tit-Bits. 

It is an encylopaedia of the literature of 
China, covering a period of twenty-eight 
centuri from 1100 B. C. to 1700 A. D. It 
owes its origin to the literary proclivitie 
of the Emperor Kang-he, who reigned fr: 
1662 to 1722. In the course of his | 
of the ancient literatures of his untry, 
Kang-he discovered that extensive 
ruptions had been allowed to creep int 
the modern editions, and conceived the 
idea of having the text of the origina 
produced and preserved in an authorized 
form 

This was a mighty conception truly, and 
in the execution it remains unique down 
t the present time. For the purpose of 
carrying out the work Kang-he appointed a 
commission of learned men to select and 

llate the writings to be reproduced, and 
employed the Jesuit missionaries to cast 
copper types with which to execute the 
printing. The commission was ocupied for 
forty years in its great task. 

Before the work was completed Kang-h¢« 
lied, but he had provided that his suck r 
hould see the book completed, and he faith 
fully carried out his trust. The book Is ar 
ranged in six divisions, each dealing with a 
particular branch of knowledge. The divi 
ions are thus designated: 1, writings re 
lating to the heavens; 2, writings relating 
to the earth; 3, writings relating to man- 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE 


the planning of 
g1 ig to be erected in 
the City of New York has been 
awaited with general an 
interest as that of the Public 
Library, to be placed on the 
site of the old reservoir on 
Street, Fortieth Street, and 
Avenue Notification to the Mayor 
from the Commissioner of Public Works 
that the old reservoir was no longer needed 
for the city water service and that the 
removal of it might be begun as soon as 
was desired only antedated the completion 
of the Public Library plans and their adop- 
tion by the ard of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment by a few days. That body formal- 
ipproved the plans on Wednesday 
The Public Library building is to have a 
etting of carefully laid-out grounds, which 
been possible to give to no other 
notable structure outside of Central Park 
and Manhattan Square that has been erect- 
ed in the city in the last three-quarters of 
a century. It will have of clear ground 
on the west side more than the present ex- 
tent of Bryant Park, considerable space on 
the north and south, and on the east the 
width of an imposing terrace and esplanade, 
affording a due approach to the most elab- 
orate of the four facades and to the grand 
entrance, The architects had before them, 
therefore, a rare orportunity for the pro- 
duction of a work of very great distinction. 
That they have striven to make the best 
of this opportunity no one can doubt 
To convey an exact idea of what 
architects have aimed at and believe they 
have accomplished, their own words, or, to 
be more exact, those dictated by a member 
of > firm of Carrere & Hastings, may 
perhaps most justly employed. They 
constitute net sketch of the proposed 
structure: 
“ The 


no 


ROBABLY 


so 


Fifth 


it has 


the 


th 
be 
a succi 


t ectic f the main 
facade of the building k of the 
Fifth Avenue building line. It is intended 
to treat this 75 feet of foreground, 455 feet 
long, as a terrace or esplanade, and in a 
formal way as a grand approach to the 
main entrance. At both ends are fountains, 
groups of figures, or monuments, to be de- 
signed in character with a building devoted 
to library purposes. The level of this ter- 
race will be about halfway between the 
level of the main floor of the library build- 
ing and the Fifth Avenue sidewalk. 
“Immediately upon entering the building 


greate 


Statue of Marcus Whitman. 

To be placed on the front of the Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. It represents Dr. 
Whitman in his furs., and beside him is a 
wheel of the historic wagon he took over the 
Rocky Mountains, 
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there will be a large 
80 feet long and 40 feet 
two stories. The ceilir 
stone, and stone staircases 

12 feet wide flig? 
hallway on the second floor, 
there, crossing this hallway, an 
of stairs leads to third floor, 
rectly at the entrance the gr 
rooms. 
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35 feet high and 15 feet 
like three great 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN FOUNDATIONS 
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DECEMBER CYCLING. 


A Sunday Morning Scene at the Commencement of the Coney Island 
Cycle Path. 


facade, are repeated on all four sides of the 
hallway. On the west side only are bal- 
conies from the second floor. Between the 
courtyards and centring with the main 
axis of the hallway is the main Exhibition 
Room, which is to devoted to the ex- 
hibition of bookbindings and ornamental 
book covers, both of historical and artistic 
interest. Flanking the main central mo- 
tive in elevation are two very large niches 
with fountains and allegorical figures, pos- 
sibly representing science and art. 

‘* At the middle of the Forty-second Street 
facade is another important entrance to the 
building, only a few steps above the side- 
walk at that point, entering on the base- 
ment level. The large vestibule on this side 
rises through the basement and the first 
story, and makes a direct approach to the 
lending and delivery rooms, occupying one 
of two courts, 8 feet square. This 
court will be covered with glass, under the 
level of the sills of the first-story windows 

“ There is a third less important entrance 
on Fortieth Street, communicating directly 
with stairs and elevators for the service of 
the building; all of this portion of the 
building being devoted to practical pur- 
poses connected with the administration of 
the library. There will be in this part of the 
structure the business superintendent, the 
receiving and checking rooms, the catalogue 
room, accession rooms, ordering, printing 
and binding rooms, &c. 

“On the second floor, on the Fortieth 
Street and Fifth Avenue corner, there will 
be a room for Dr. J. 8. Billings, the Direct- 
or; a room for the Trustees, and also a large 
lecture room. The north side on Forty-sec- 
ond Street will be devoted mostly to special 
reading rooms, and separate rooms for maps, 
public documents, newspapers, periodicals, 
music, &c. The top floor will be used for 
the Stewart collection, which must be kept 
in one room, and also for other picture gal- 
leries, special exhibitions, &c. 

“In the rear of the building is the main 
stack room, where the bulk of the books 
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A NOVELTY IN HYDE PARK, LONDON. 


A Black Groom on Tandem Cycle. 
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MUSHROOMS GOOD AND BAD. are composed of a 
substance delicately 


<> NTERBEST in the subject of my- evanescent and large- 
cology is constantly on the in- ly nitrogenous—Prof. 
crease, There are three sides to Peck calls them a 
the study of mushrooms which kind of vegetable 
may appeal to three widely differ- meat, and such kind 
ent classes of people, though the of meat after trav- 
true mycologist is fascinated by eling a few thousand 
all. The first is the practical side, which miles in a mail bag 
attracts perhaps the greater number of peo- in a letter represented 
ple—the mycophagists, the eaters of mush- something which Mr. 
rooms; and the second and third are, re- Mantalini might very 







































































spectively, the scientific and art sides, appropriately have 
It is the practical value of the mushroom called a ‘‘demd moist, 
as a food product upon which the apostle unpleasant body.” 
of mycology enlarges in his efforts to ob- It is said that the 
tain converts. It is a question of political as danger of poisoning 
well as domestic economy, and the state- from mushrooms is 
ment that fresh mushrooms can be obtained much overestimated, 
at the house door, of infinitely better qual- there being a large 
ity, and in many more varieties than are number of edible 
imported, appeals to the gustatory sense of mushrooms and com- 
the gastronome who is not interested in paratively few that 
economy from any point of view. are poisonous It is 
The scientific side of the study of mush- even said that in cases 
rooms must be developed to some extent by of mushroom sickness 
the most practical mushroom gatherer, and it may often have 
it can be developed to any extent by the stu- been that only natu- 
dent, for it is a wide field as yet little ex ral causes were at 
plored. The art side of the study need not work and that over- 
be enlarged upon to any one who has seen eating an excess of ni- 
Gibson’s book on mushrooms. The colored trogenous food caused 
illustrations are works of art, drawn and indigestion. However, 
olored as they are with all that painstaking the novice should 
student of nature’s delicate exactness. The work with care and 
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original color sketches ma 
owned by Lucien M, Underwood, Pro- much at once, 
or of Botany at Columbia University, Important points to 
President of the New York Mycological be notice in the mush- a 
ub, are beautiful. In the sketches are pcg Bs No student Pe VERE! TMmwc aes. te i Sole dee P me i 
found al of nature’s softer tones of color, are the plieus or cap _ 
See en Ma cathy beam aad eae aes, ee oe en EDIBLE MUSHROOM.—LEPIOTA NAUCINA. 





each in its appropriate setting of bright neath it, the presence Plant’s Natural Size in Lawn. 
Pe grass, or the deeper tones of foliage of the annulus or ring 
on the stipe or stem, 


or needle woods. 






































A scientific cook who gathers mushrooms the presence or absence of a volva ol grow n milar places. The lepiota, There , ¥y 
because they supply a delicate dish for her cup at the base, and the texture and wi ch 1 another ediblk mushroom, is ical | I j In G ’s t K 
table at an infinitesimal cost, and one which color of all in different stages of the mus! about the size of the agaricus. It has there is a valual i804 b 
wee able food properties, takes on her room’s existence. Also the habitat of the 1 white cap, usually smooth I State I} ‘ 
mushroom expeditions a basket which was mushroom should be observed. There | lar, acquiring sometimes a ) i v 1 ca 
originally an ordinary wooden grape basket no one rule which can be depended upon brownish tint with ige; the w be t F . t 
and is still a small wooden basket, but wit! to distinguish the good from the bad mush white, becoming pink; the stem ! Prof. Pe " ‘ ’ 1 
a coat of white paint on the outside adorned rooms. The accompanying cuts illustrate little thicker at the base, and it has a ring valuable inforn 1, With black and W 
with delicate brown sketches of mushrooms these points. They are taken from a re- The arrangement of the lls beneath t cut in comy 

21 continued y and delight to the artist cently published pamphlet from the Cornell cal f the two varieties shows a mark of The smaller fort of the i varie 
yk University Experiment Station at Ithaca distinction which hould be noted by the f mushroon v é inlike other 

The unfortunately popular name of toad- It is the first of a series and the text is amateur mycologist cl of food, « red iperior and b 

1 ha been the skeleton in the furnished by George F. Atkinson. The deadly Amanita, or Amanita phal a higher pr in tl market than tl 
raushroom closet for many years The The Agaricus campestris, known as the loides, it would hardly seem possible to i fully grown ( f I " 
reiterate again gna aga ymmon mushroom, is the one most culti- fuse with the two edible varieties already } ure 

a there i no toadstool as distinct IY in i 
from the mushroom, and still the uncanny “rs ta t l 

n ings to all of the many varieties of bird t I 
n rooms, g# i and bad, to b found m . i 
ng at first p. 4l 
I re : : 
l te . . » 
, vey al I N 
, 
: } 
) 
I I I name toadstool could be 
here is no doubt that a much 
in mycology would follow 
i et ) il a nan e 
\ H t G yn Bl 1 
he patron ofr EXTRAORDINARY RACES 
i ntry, not beca he did 
v k on yubject than othe it 
I r work reached a t 
A I nh W i 4 
uc nd h I I 
p c work } 
( man ex 
il ired | r 
I < I 
! I wl i 
by my 10 | I , 
i her } 
I rit f t i ‘ 
G I 
7 r if the d wa a la be found most frequently tit is mparativ Ark race Ato which 
isnt m . Now, the mushroon : privat a 1 hotel tabl rh ip var , ‘ I distinct 


brown, 





POISONOUS MUSHROOM. 
Leet Se THE COMMON MUSHROOM.—AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. Se anate PEO. 


(Amanita Phalloides.) 









W e Form, Showing Pileus, Stipe, Plant Showing Loose Fibrils on Surface of Pileus Drawn Into View of Underside of Pileus, Showing F 
Annulus, and Volva. Triangular Scales Position of us and V oy 
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THE COMMON MUSHROOM—AGARICUS CAMPESTRI 
View of Under Side of ileu S Al 


EDIBLE MUSHROOM.—LEPIOTA NAUCINA. 


, Natural Size, in Four Stages, Showing Formation of Annulus From Veil 


of the shiftless and the s 


THE COMMON MUSHROOM.—AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. 
Sections of ‘“‘ Buttons ” of Different Sizes, Showing Formation of Gills 


» North of England. All the c« and Veil Covering Them. OLD NEW YORK EXPENSES. 
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held to an 


or her 
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er of men ¥ 


illowed t 


zigzag across the path 
a favorite amuseme 
tants of a certain suburb 
forty cellarmen, cooper 
ted in some races rece 
for rollers, 
nd for 
lowed a 
ngaged in 
them two empty 
race for ladies 
, the prize being 
rer after she had given a skillful 
in manipulating her cask.—Tit-Bits. 
e “aps 10,000 Ww ue 
KEEPING TAB ON WAGE-EARNERS he revenu from excise for the years 
In business houses where large numbers of S nd > t to £2 for 
persons are employed the question of tim 
becomes very important Minutes are valu- THE COMMON MUSHROOM.—AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. 
ble | e aggregate refore systematk 
ee ete = foe ny. apc prise seater “ah 9 Nearly Mature Plants, Showing Veil Still Stretched Across the 
When employes are paid by the day, week, Gill Cavity. 
or month, records of their time—that is, 
the hours actually spent in service—are kept 1e working hours of indoor wage-earn- employed in the office 
ets not only as a safeguard to s. One of the most unique is the self- 
er, but as a matter of justice to gistering wheel. By this apparatus each 





THE COMMON MUSHROOM.—AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. THE COMMON MUSHROOM.—AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. 


View of Under Side Showing Stem Annulus, Gills, and Margin of Under View of Two Plants Just After Rupture of the Veil, Frag- 
Pileus. ments of Latter Clinging Both to Margin of Pileus and to Stem, 
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A Cyclist’s Speed for an Hour. 
From Pick-Me-U; 
Cyclist’s private opinion, 10 mile 
inion for his friends, 18 miles; police con 
table’s private opinion, 12 miles; police 
mstable’s opinion for the magistrate, 24 
meter’ op I ) 
ho was knocked wi 40 
8 
* 
Bat They Will. 
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( ible 
weet! 
we i 
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I be Kept Secret 
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T , fear 1 \ H 
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I eal war sé 
said a lemn-faced ¢ a 
do, indeed I'd give anything to seé 
ted,’’ answered the bore. 
never let anybody know he saved 
* counseled the solemn-faced 
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The Sweetest Girl, 
From Figaro. 
She was the very sweetest gir! 
I ever ran across, 
But how to make apologies 
I really am at loss, 


I struck her coasting down a hill— 
My wheel the maid did toss— 
She was the very sweetest girl 
I ever ran across. 


—_ —>-- - 


His Injury Located. 
From Tit-Bits. 
“And where was the man stabbed?” asked 
the excited lawyer of a physician. 


“The man was stabbed about an inch 
and a half to the left of the medial line, and 
about an inch above the umbilicus,” was 
the reply. 

“Oh, yes; I understand now; but I 
thought it was near the Town Hall.” 

—> 
It Gained in Color. 
From Modern Society 
“Your story,” remarked the editor, 


“ lacks local color.” 
“It seems to be gaining in that respect,” 
rejoined the author, observing how soiled 


his manuscript had become. 
ee 





ADVERTISEMENT, 
Pure and 
Delicate 


“MONTE CHRISTO xi: 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


Extract Turkish Leaves—for the 
lips and face; positively indelible and Harmless 
Rouge, $1.00 and $1.50 bottle 

Magic Hair Tonic— 
Preserves the hair, cure 
dandruff, $1.00 bottle 


Rose 












Veloutine Face 
Powder—Imparts a soft 
and velvet-like appearancé 
50c. and $1.00 box. 


Cocoanut Balm— 
For the complexion, made 
of the milk of «¢ nut 
and finest vegetat 
50c. and $1.00 bottle. 


DO YOU DYE YOUR HAIi? 


IF SO, 


USE OUR “‘ HAIR DYES.”’ 


Particularly Pure and Effective, Especially 


ADONINE AND EAU MARVEILLUSE 


MAMMOTH STOCK OF 


HAIR GOODS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


L. SHAW 


54 West /4th St., 


Next Door to Macy’s. 


Why Take 
Unnecessary Risks? 
a 


iI 








Is not health and long 
life the most desirable? 
When disease attacks 
you in any ofits many 
forms, why delay, and 
say, perhaps I may be 
all right in the morn- 
ing? Delays are dan- 
gerous! 


OLD CROW 
RYE. 





Get some 





It’s very elm ious 
and will make you feel 
loo per ¢ t hett« 
. It’s the l ¢ 
BH B Kirk &Co.,/ and the best known 
enieerr Al remedy. Buy only 


——___9 from reliable houss 
H. B. KIRK & CO., 
Fulton St., also Broad & 27 


r PLEASANT VALLEY 


foro 


hampagne. 


Yellow Label *‘Sec’’ 
Gold Label “ Brut’’ 


The hig hest Grade Che meagne, ; 


t in Flavor, Bouquet, and Dryn 
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‘Tt E COLIAR PROCLAIMS THE MAN 
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For Prompt Reviews and 





MADE AND STAMPED BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE 
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